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ON THE ABILITIES OF WOMAN. 
** But say, Britania, do thy sons who claim 
A birtb-right liberty, dispense the same, 
In equal scales’ Why then does custom bind 
in chains of ignorance, the female mind ? 
Why is to them the bright etherial ray 
Of science veiled’— 
. ¥ * 
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and can’st thou think 
That virtues, which exalt the soul, can sink 
The outward charms? Must knowledge give of- 
fence, 
And are the graces all at war with sense?” 


Lineravity of opinion, and freedom of ex- 
pression, are now spreading themselves more 
and more widely among mankind ; the theories 
of ages, the accumulated errors of a thousand 
years, now totter at the touch of reason, and 
hoary prejudice hides its wrinkled countenance, 
while the scrutinizing genius of modern times, 
spurning its despotic influence, endeavors to at- 
tract the attention of an enlightened world. 

Notwithstanding this general diffusion of libe- 
ral sentiment, however, I am aware, that a dis- 
quisition on the abilities of woman will expose 
the author to ridicule; and although he may 
not draw down the thunders of an attorney-ge- 
neral, Bigotry will frown, and Folly—thrice hap- 
py Folly! will jingle her bells, and laugh at the 
attempt. 

In treating this subject, it will be necessary 
to have recourse to particular characters, in 
support of the opinion that the mind knows no 
difference of sex, and here I shall anticipate an 
objection to this mode of procedure, viz: that 
these particular characters form rather excep- 
tions than a general rule. “ History, (says the 
elegant Fitzosborne, in one of his letters,) it 
must be owned, will supply some few female in- 
stances of all the most masculine virtues; but 
appearances of that extraordinary nature are 
too uncommon to support the notion of a gene- 
ral equality in the natural powers of their 
Iinds.” These few instances, however, are 
sufficient to demovstrate the possibility that 
such * masculine virtues my exist in the female 
mind: and if such examples be not frequent, it 
is not to the infecundity of the soil we are to at 
tribute the barrenness or immaturity, but to the 
want of that ripening power, deprived of whose 
kind assistance the most vigorous of mental 


> plants soon fade away—the power of education. 














By those who contend that the female mind is 
incapable of that high cultivation, that energy 
of thought, that strength of reasoning, for which 
nature has exclusively prepared the mind of 
man, we are tokl to look through the infinite 
gradation of created beings; from the highest 
to the lowest order, in every species; the female, 
conscious of her weakness, -eeks protection in 
the superior strength and superior courage of 
the othersex ‘Thus is analogy dressed in the 
specious garb of reason, uou indidiously intro- 
duced as argument! But let us for a moment 
consult the page of history. Do the fragments 
of Sappho betray an nfo of mental pow 
ers? So sensible were the Lesbians of their 
muse’s merit, of the elegance and sweetness of 
her composition,* that temples and altars were 
erected to her; medals were stamped with her 
image; and divine honors were paid to her me- 
mory. Can a deficiency of intellect be attri- 
buted to the character of Aspasia, whose abili- 
ties and eloquence seduced the statesman, the 
philosopher, and the warrior; the fascinations 
of whose accomplishments, a Pericles, a Socra 
tes, and Alcibiades, were unable to resist, and 
whose conversation attracted the most celebrat 
ed artists, and men of letters of the age? Can 
we maintain that females are unfit for councils, 
when Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus, before 
the battle of Salamis, saved, by her advice, the 
mighty army of Xerxes, who remarked when 
the battle was over, ‘‘ that on this day, the wo- 
men had behaved like men, and the men like 
women ,” or shall we say they are unfit to go 
vern, when the ability with which Semiramis 
swayed the sceptre of Assy ria, induced Plato to 
maintain, *‘ that women as well as men ought to 
be entrusted with the government of states, and 
the conduct of military operations ?” 

But it is unnecessary to search the annals of 
antiquity for examples of strength and vigour in 
the intellect of woman ; modern times will exhi- 
bit an equally favourable portraiture of the fe- 
male mind; we see in the character of Heloisa 
“every qualification which nature in her kind- 
est humours could give, or education could per- 
fect; she was gentle and mild as innocence ; 
learned as the most learned of her age; her soul 
was Roman, and her heart was a heart of fire.’ 
Born in the sullen gloom of the 12th century, 
when superstition cast a solemn shade over the 
whole world, Heloisa, like the phosphoric glow- 
worm, shone with unborrewed splendour in the 
midst of darkness. Before the invention of 
printing, immured within the precincts of a 
cloister, she possessed a soul pregnant with the 
most liberal and sublime ideas; ber mind was 
stored with the beauties of antiquity, and she 
infused into her writings that attic elegance, that 
nerve and vigour, by which the ancients are so 
generally characterised ;{ she, superior, rose 
above her cotemporaries, 





*Mr, Addison, in a most beautiful and bappy 
manner, has applied to the poetical remains of Sap- 
pho, these two lines: 

*O suavis anima ! qualem tedicam bonam 
Antehac fuisse, tales sint reliquiz!” 

O sweet soul! since thy remains are so delicious, 
what must have been thyself ! 

{ Berrington’s lives of Abelard and Heloisa—Pre- 
face 

+ Her letters to the cold, sullen-hearted Abelard, 
are a most lively proof of this assertion. 





** As some tall cliff that lifts its awfyd form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round ils breast the rolling -clouds are 
spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 
But there is no occasion to traverse forcign 
countries for apposite examples. 

‘he atmosphere of England has by no means 
been unfavourable to the growth of female abili- 
ties; here they have blossomed with luxuriance; 
through>a series of almost filty ycrrs, this coun 
try was the terror of the world; when the reins 
of government were entrusted in the hands ofa 
woman: Elizabeth, by her sagacious choice of 
ministers and generals, by ber mild and skilful 
expulsion of the Catholics, by her restoration of 
the reformed religion, and by numerous othe: 
measures which might be adduced, has leit a 
testimony ef her prudence, policy, and wisdom, 
that will endure to the very latest posterity.— 
Her cotemporary too, and whom the envy of 
Elizabeth, called rival—the unfortunate Mary, 
is a striking and illustrious instance of what 
refinement and perfection the female mind is 
susceptible. It was the elegant accomplish- 
ments of ber mind, as well as the beautiful and 
lovely figure of her person, and the graces of 
her deportment, the unaffected simplicity of her 
address, the charms of her conversation, heigh- 
tened by extensive acquirements,the gentleness 
and affability of her disposition—qualifications 
which Elizabeth vainly emulaied'—that made 
her at once the object of jealousy, and the vic- 
tim of vengeance to the English tyrant. 

It may seem extraordinary that I should omit 
to mention the names and characters of any mio- 
dern females. I cannot better supply the omis- 
sion, than by introducing the following quota- 
tion from ‘* Cooper's answer to Burke's Invee- 
tive: “*T bave read the writings of Catharine 
Macauley, of Miss Wolstonecraft, of Mrs. Bur- 
bauld, of Mrs. Montague, Miss Carter, Miss 
Seward, Mrs. Dobson, Miss H. M.Williams, &c 
in England: | have conversed with Theroigne, 
Madam Condorcet, Madam Lavoisier, &e. in 
Paris: I have often felt my own inferiority, and 
often lamented the present iniquitous and most 
absurd notions on the subject of the disparity of 
the sexes: [ have conversed with politicians, 
and read the writings of politicians, but I bave 
seldom met with views more enlarged, more 
just. more truly patriotic, or with political rea- 
sonings more acute,or arguments more forcible, 
than in the conversation of Theroigne, or the 
writings of Miss Wolstonecraft. Let the de- 
fenders of male despotism answer (if they ean) 
the Rights of Women by Miss Wolstonecraft.” 

The examples which | have adduced, will re+ 
ceive additional splendor if the extreme disad- 
vantages be considered, under which the gene- 
rality of women labour with respect to eduea- 
tion: 

** Their souls proud science taught to stray, 
Faras the solar walk and milky way:” 
They learn to descant on the elegance of fash- 
ion, and external decoration seems to be the he- 
reditary science of the sex. But if, in defiance 
of these stubborn impediments to mental im- 
rovement, so numerous are the characters who 
ieee vanquished them, what conclusion must 
be drawn of their natural abilities? It is unfair, 
it is preposterous, to expect in general mach 
depth of thought and strength of reasoning, 
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when, from the cradle to the grave. females are | 


excluded from the very sources whence alone | 


they are acquired; even conversation, whose 
chemic power extracts from the one its hidden 
treasure deposited in the mind, is seldom allow- 
ed to them its natural and potent operation; so 
unfashionable is ttto oppose the opinion of a fe- 
male, that argument is seldom in their posses- 
sion’ and reason in the breast of woman, too 


frequently, like the poor captive bird, when first | 


it feels the horrors of imprisonment, flutters its 
little wings about the cage to find a passage out, 
but at length, seeing its vain efforts unassisted 
by the sympathizing humanity of a friend. sits 
fatigued upon its perch, and sings itself to sleep. 

Do not let it be suspected, that in censuring 
one species of education, or rather the want of 
it, L would be understood to recommend that 
severe system of the Spartan law giver, in which 
the exercise of boxing and wrestling made a 
part [should startle at the sight of an Ama- 
zonian phalanx, with as much affright as the 
most delicate and nervous of my readers. The 
military exploits of a Joan d'Arc, a countess of 
Mountford, and a Margaret of Anjou, are 
equally abhorrent from my feelings and my rea- 
son; but to explore the labyrinths of philoso 
phy, and in the page of history to learn the cha 
racter of man, can surely merit the censure of 
none but the fool and debauchee; neither would 
such employments in the least interfere with 
the duties of a family; for Miss Wolstonecraft 
very justly observes, ‘it is the want of domes- 
tic taste, and the acquirement of knowledge, 
that takes women out of their families. and tears 
the smiling babe from the breast that ought to 
afford it nourishment.” 

But it is the temper of the times to look ona 
learned woman with a kind of abhorrent awe, 
to regard her as we do an animal of uncommon 
magnitude, with curiosity anddread, we con- 
sider the acquirement of knowf@dge in a female 
as incompatible with that delicacy of sentiment, 
and that refinement of feeling, which give zest 
to the conversation of the sex; and so long as 
such is the opinion of the world, it is hardly to 
be expected that the tree of knowledge will be 
plucked of its fruit by the hand of Woman, it 
has the character of being poisonous, and few 
will dare to taste it; but the character is false. 
and the vindication of its qualities, will be pro- 
porticnate to its extent of cultivation.4 


{It will he but an act of justice on the part of 
Jvsrice Wooncock, to state that the fair author 
of this learned and luminous essay, wrote it in Lon. 
don about the last part of the list vear of the last 
century, where it was much admired at the time, 
and grave rise to much discussion. he justice far- 
ther feels himself justified in adding—That, to the 
disgrace of both hemispheres, this essay applies, in 
a great measure, at the present day; not only to 
the country in which it was written, but to our own 
dear America 

———~ 


EDUCATION—Bx J. Bowntne. 
A child is born—Now take the germ and make it 
A bud of moral beauty. Let the dews 
Of knowledge, and the light of virtue, make it 
In rich fragrance and in purest hues; 
When passion’s gust and sorrow’s tempest shake it, 
The shelter of affection ne’er refuse, 
For soon the gathering hand of death will break it 
From its weak stem of life—and it shall lose 
Alljpower to charm; but if that lovely flower 
Hath swelled one pleasure, or subdued one pain, 
© who shall say that it hath lived in vain, 
However fugitive its breathing hour ? 
For virtue leaves its sweets wherever tasted, 
And scattered truth is never, never wasted. 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 














THE MAGICIANS VISITER. 
Written by Mr. U Neele, for Ackerman’s Forget- 
Me- Not, 1828. 

It was at the close of a fine autumnal day, and 
the shades of even were beginning to gather 
over the city of Florence, when a low quick rap 
was heard at the door of Cornelius Agrippa, 
and shortly afterwards a stranger was intro- 
duced into the apartment in which the philoso- 
pher was sitting at his studies 


| 





| 


The stranger, although finely formed, and of 


courteous demeanor, had a certain indefinable 
air of mystery about him, which excited awe, if 
indeed it had nota repellent effect. His years 
it was difficult to guess, for the marks of youth 
and ag were blended in his features in a most 
extraordinary manner. ‘Vhere was not a furrow 
in his cheek, or a Wrinkle on his brow, and his 


| large black eye beamed with all the brilliancy 


and vivacity of youth, but his stately figure was 
his hair, although thick and clustering,was gray, 


tones were of the most ravishing and soul- 
searching melody 
florentine gentleman: but he held a staff like 
that of a painter in his hand, and a silken sash, 
inscribed with oriental characters, was bound 
around bis waist. His face was deadly pale, 
but every feature of it was singularly beautiful, 
and its expression was that of profound wisdom, 
mingled with poignant sorrow. 

“Pardon me. learned Sir,” said he, address- 
ing the philosopher, * but your fame has travel 
led into all lands, and has reached all ears, and 
I could not leave the fair city of Florence with- 
out seeking an interview with one who is its 
greatest boast and ornament.’ 

“You are right welcome, Sir,” returned A- 
grippa; “but [fear that your trouble and cu- 
riosity will be but illy repaid. [am simply one, 
who, instead of devoting my days to the acquire- 
ment of wealth and honour, have passed long 
years in painful and unprofitable study, in en- 
deavoring to unravel the secrets of nature and 
initiating myself in the mysteries of the occult 
sciences.” 

'Talkest thou of long years?” echoed the 
stranger, anda melancholy smile played over 
his features, “thou, who has scarcely seen four- 
score since thou left’st thy cradle, and for whom 
the quiet grave is vow waiting eager to clasp 
thee in her sheltering arms! I was among the 
tombs to-day—the still, the solemn tombs, I saw 
them smiling in the last beams of the setting 
sun. When I was boy I used to wish to be 
like that sun, his career, so long, so bright, so 
vlorious But to-night [thought it is better to 


To night he sank behind the hills, apparently to 
repose, but to morrow he must renew his course, 
and run the same dull and unvaried but toil- 
some and unquiet race. There is no grave for 
him, and the night and morning dews are the 
tears that he sheds over his tyrannous destiny.” 

Agrippa was a deep observer and admirer of 
external nature and of all her phenomena, and 
had often gazed upon the scene which the 
stranger described, but the feelings and ideas 
which it awakened in the mind of the latter 
were so Gifferent from any thing which he bad 
himself ¢ fienced, that he could not help, for 
a 7 $0 a. upon him in speechless won- 
der, $ guest, however, speedily resumed the 
discourse, 

« But [trouble you :—to my purpose in mak- 
ing this visit’ Ihave heard strange tales ofa 
wonderous mirror, which your potent art has 





' enabled you to construct, in which whosoever 


and his voice was feeble and tremulous, yet its 


bent apparently beneath the weight of years, | 


His costume was that of a | 


| my own heart, too, is dried up. 


slumber among those tombs than to belike him.” | 


$= 
looks may see the distant or the dead, on which 
he is desirous again to fix his gaze. My eyes 
see nothing in this outward visible world which 
can be pleasing to their sight. ‘The grave has 
closed over all [ loved. Time has carried down 
ils stream every thing that once contributed to 
my enjoyment. The world is a vale of tears, 


| but among all the tears which water that sad 


valley, not one is shed {Ur me4the fountain in 
I would again 
look upon the face I loved. [ would see that 
eye more bright and that step more stately than 
the antelopes; that brow the broad smooth 
page on which God had inscribed his fairest cha- 
racters, | would gaze on all I loved and all I 
lost. Such a gaze would be dearer to my heart 
than all that the world has to offer me, except 
the grave.” 

The passionate pleading of the stranger had 
such an effect upon Agrippa,(who was not used 
to exhibit bis miracle of art to the eyes of all 
who desired to look into it, although he was of- 
ten tempted by exorbitant presents and high ho- 
nours to do so,) that he readily consented to 
grant the request of his extraordinary visiter. 

“Whom wouldst thee see ?” he inquired. 

«My child, my own sweet Miriam,’ answer- 
ed the stranger. 

Cornelius immediately caused every ray of 
the light of heaven to be excluded from the 
chamber, placed the stranger on his right band 
and commenced chanting in a low soft tone, 
and in a strange language, some lyrical verses, 
to which the stranger thought he heard occa- 


| sionally a response, but it was asound so faint 


and indistinct that be bardly knew whether it 
existed any where but in his own fancy As 
Cornelius continued his chant, the room gra- 
dually became illuminated, but whence the light 
proceeded it was impossible to discover. At 
length the stranger plainly perceived a large 
mirror which covered the whole of the extreme 
end of the apartment, and over the surface of 
which a dense haze or cloud seemed to be ra- 
pidly passing. 

* Died she in wedlock’s holy bands?” inquir- 
ed Cornelius. 

‘* She was a virgin spotless as the snow.” 

** How many years have passed away since 
the grave closed over her ?” 

A cloud gathered on the stranger's brow and 
he answered somewhat impatiently, “ Many, 
many more, than [ now have time to number.” 

Nay,” said Agrippa, ** but I must know. — 
For every ten years that have elapsed since her 
death once must I wave this wand; and when I 
wave it for the last time, you will see her figure 
in yon mirror.” 

“Wave on, then,” said the stranger, and 


| groaned bitterly: ‘* wave on, and take heed 








that thou be not weary.” 

Cornelius Agrippa gazed on his strange guest 
with something of anger, but he excused*his 
want of courtesy on the ground of the probable 
extent of his calamities. He then waved his 
magic wand many times, but, to his consterna- 
tion, it seemed to have lost its virtue. ‘Turning 
again to the stranger, he exclaimed : 

«Who and what art thou, man? Thy pre- 
sence troubles me. According to all the rules 
of my art, this wand has already described 
twice two hundred years, still has the surface of 
that mirror experienced no alteration. Say, 
dost thou mock me, and did no such person ever 
exist as thou hast described to me ?” 

« Wave on, wave on!” was the stern and on- 
ly reply which this interrogatory extracted from 
the stranger 


The curiosity of Agrippa, alti¥ugh he was 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 











himseli a dealer in wonders, began pow to be 
excited, and a mysterious feeling of awe for 

bade him to desist from the waving of his wand, 
as he doubted not the sincerity of his visiter — 
As his arm grew slack, he heard the deep so- 
lemn tones of the stranger exclaiming, ‘* Wave 
on, wave on!” and at length, after his wand, 
according to the calculations of his art, had de- 
scribed a period of above twelve hundred years, 
the cloud cleared away from the surface of the 
mirror, and the stranger, with an exclamation 
of delight, arose, and gazed rapturously upon 
the scene which was there represented An 
exquisitely rich and romantic prospect was be 

fore him. In the distance rose lofty nrountains 
erowned with cedars, a rapid stream rolled in 
the middle, and in the foreground were seen 
camels grazing: a rill trickling by in which some 
sheep were quenching their thirst, and a lofty 
palm-tree, beneath whose shade a young fe- 
male of exquisite beauty, and richly habited in 
the costume of the East, was sheltering herself 
from the rays of the noontide sun. 

«Tis she!” tis she!” said thestranger; and he 
was rashing towards her, ** Forbear, rash man, 
to quit this spot! With each step that thou 
advancest towards the mirror, the image will 
become fainter, and shouldst thou approach too 
near, it will vanish away entirely.” 

Thus warned. he resumed the situation, but 
his agitation was so excessive, that he was 
obliged to lean on the arm of the philosopher 
for support, while from time to time he uttered 
incoherent expressions of wonder, delight, and 
lamentation. “Tis she! ‘tis she, even as she 
looked while living! How beautiful she is! 
Miriam, my cluld, canst thou not speak to me ?. 
By Heaven she moves! she smiles! Oh, speak 
to me a single word! or only breathe or sigh! 
Alas! all's silent—dull and desolate as this 
heart! Ayain that smile!—that smile, the re- 
membr<nce of which a thousand winters have” 
not been able to freeze up in the heart! Qld 
man, it is in vain to hold me! I must—I will 
clasp her!” 

As he uttered the last words, he rushed fran- 
tically towards the mirror—the scene repre- 
sented within it faded away—the cloud gather- 
ed again over its surface—and the stranger 
sunk senseless to the earth. 


When he recovered his consciousness, he 
found himself in the arms of Agrippa, who was 
chafing his temples, and gazing on him with 
looks of wonder and fear. He immediately 
rose on his feet, with restored strength, and, 
pressing the hand of his host, he said,** Thanks, 
thanks, for thy courtesy and thy kindness, and 
for the sweet but painful sight which thou hast 
presented to my eyes.” As he spoke these 
words, he put a purse into the hands of Corne- 
linus, but the latter returned it, saying, ** Nay, 
nay, keep thy gold, friend. I know not, indeed, 
that a Christian man dare take it ; but be that as 
it may, I shall esteem myself sufficiently repaid 
if thou wilt tell me who thou art” 

« Behold!” said the stranger, pointing to a 
Jarge historical picture which hung on the left 
hand of the room. 

«I see,” said the philosopher, “ an exquisite 
work of art, the production of one of our earli- 
est artists, resembling our Saviour carrying his 
cross.” 

« But look again!” said the stranger, fixing 
his keen dork eyes intently on him, and pointing 
to a figure on the left hand of the picture. 

Cornelius gazed, and -saw a wonder that he 
had not observed before—the extraordinary re- 
semblance which this figure bore tothe stranger, 























of whom, indeed, it might be said to be a por- 
trait. 

« That,” said Cornelius, with an emotion of 
horror, “tis intended to represent the unhappy 
infidel who smote the divine Sufferer for not 
walking faster, and was therefore condemned 
to walk the earth himself, until the period of the 
Sufferer’s second coming.” 

“Tis I! ‘tis I!” exclaimed the stranger; and 
rushing out of the house, rapidly disappeared 

Then did Cornelius Agrippa know that he 
had been conversing with The Wandering Jew. 





VARIETY. 








THE FAMILY OF LESSEVILLE. 

There is no family I believe of which the 
titles of nobility have had a motive as inte- 
resting to the hearts of good Frenchmen, as 
that of Le Clerc de Lesseville. 

In 1590, at the moment when Henry the 
Fourth was preparing to give the celebrated 
battle of Ivy, in Normandy, the five batta- 
lions of Swiss, who formed the most consi- 
derable part of his troops, threatened to pass 
over to the enemy if they were not paid im- 
mediately the arrearages which were due 
to them. The King, who had no money, 
was in the greatest perplexity, when Sully 
told him, that there lived at a little distance 
from there, an excellent woman, the widow 
ofa tanner, very rich, with whom he had 
lodged, and whom he believed he knew well 
enough, not to doubt that she was ready to 
make a sacrifice in his cause of all her for- 
tune, which was in ready money.—*‘* Very 
well, let us go there together, (answered 
Henry)—but [ do not wish to be known, 
and do not name me.” 

They departed with but a small suite, 
left their people at a distance, and both en- 
tered the house of the widow Le Clerc. who 
on seeing them, ran to Sully, and asked 
him, with the most lively impatience for 
news of his good King.—** Alas!” said he, 
**this good kingis very unfortunate. Obliged 
to give a battle, on which depends the fate 
of his crown, he will be infallibly vanquish- 
ed because he has not money, aud the Swiss, 
who are his principal force, declare that 
they will turn their arms against him if he 
does not pay them what he owes.” ** And 
how much does he owe them?” “A very 
considerable sum. Two hundred thousand 
francs.”’ 

* What, is it no more than that? Ah, how 
happy Iam!” She opened precipitately a 
closet, and threw with vivacity some sacks 
of gold and silver on the ground. ® There 
they are, the two hundred thousand francs 
—it is all my fortane—but it is the best use 
that I can make of it. Carry that to our 
good King, and tell him that the poor widow 
has again had a moment of happiness in her 
life.” At these words, Henry, who could 
no longer restrain his emotion, threw his 
arms around her neck, made himself known, 
carried away the money, promising never 
to forget so signal a service ; paid the Swiss ; 
was victorious ; and soon after found him- 
self seated tranquilly on the throne of bis 
ancestors. His first care was to send for 
the widow Le Clerc, whom he embraced 
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anew, returned her money, gave to her the 
fief of Lesseville, and an office of counsel- 
lor to the parliament for her son, with let- 
ters of nobility the most flattering, which 
repeated in detail the history of this fact. 

The estate of Lesseville remained in this 
family till 1790 ; but all the revelution left 
them, was the title which nobility conferred, 
and remembrance of the glorious action of 
their ancestor. 

——— 
ENGLISH MARRIAGES IN INDIA, 

Calcutta has long been regarded by the 
English matrons as a marriage-mart for 
their daughters, when they are not marketa- 
ble athome. A young lady is usually con- 
signed to some friend or relative, who un- 
dertakes to dispose of her to the best ad- 
vantage. Immediately on her arrival a 
grand dinner is given, to which as man 
bachelors as possible are formally invited. 
If a person of rank or property is satisfied 
with her appearance, and is in want of 
what is called a eife, though he himself be 
as old as the hills, and as ugly as sin, he 
feels assured that he has only to refer the 
parents to the East India Register, or his 
banker’s books, and a bargain will be speedi- 
ly concluded. Should the young lady, how- 
ever, decline the proposal, and prefer the 
addresses of a youthful swain, who has nei- 
ther rank nor riches to recommend him, it 
is considered a misfortune of so serious a na- 
ture. that her guardians bitterly regret their 
unskilful management, and dissolve all con- 
nexion with the **romantic fool who is silly 
enough to saérifice her prospects.”” As it 
is considered fair and proper to give early 
information to the actual bidders, or those 
likely to have become such, if the commodi- 
ty had remained on hand, immediately the 
terms are mutually agreed upon, the young 
lady isdriven on the crowded course of Cal- 
cutta in the gig of the accepted lover. —She 
is then said to have been ** carted ;” and her 
unsuccessful admirers lament in silence 
their ** rejected addresses.” 
—_—— 


Marulla, a girl of the Island of Lemnos, 
distinguished herself by deeds of valor, in 
defending the Island against an attack of 
the Turks, in the time of Mahomet. The 
commander of the Venitian fieet, who came 
to the succour of the Island, having heard 
of her achievements, invited her to select 
any one of his unmarried captains as a hus- 
band, promising her at the same time that 
the Republic would endow and adopt her. 
She replied that “the difference was great 
between the virtues of the field and those of 
the household; that an excellent captain 
might make a bad father of a family; that 
marriage was nota military affair,” &c. 


The book of knowledge.—The volume of nature 
is the book of knowledge, and he becomes the most 
wise, who makes the most judicious selection, 





Virtue and Truth. 
The only amaranthine flower on earth, 
Is virtue—the only lasting treasure, truth—~ 
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What Addison knew he could easily com- 
municate. * This,’ says Steele, *avas par- 
ticular with this writer, that, when he had 
taken his resolution, or made his plan for 
what he designed to write, he would walk 
about the room, and dictate it into language 
with as much freedom and ease as any one 
could write it down, and attend to the co- 
herence and grammar of what he dictated.’ 
Pope, who can be less suspected of favouring 


Addison’s memory, declares that he wrote | 


very fluently, but was slow and scrupulous 
in correcting, that many of the Spectators 
were written very fast, and sent immediate- 
ly for the press ; and that it seemed to be 
for his advantage not to have time for much 
revisal.—[Jvhnson’s Life of Addison. 


Leap Year.—The following is extracted 
from an old volume printed in 1600, enti- 
tled ** Courtship, Love and Matrimony.”— 


* Albeit, it is nowe become a parte of the 
Commun Lawe in regard to the social rela- 
tions of life, that as often as every bissextile 
year doth return, the ladyes have the sole 
privilege, during the time it continueth, of 
making love unto the men, which they may 
doe either by words or looks, as unto them 
it seemeth proper: and moreover, no man 
will be entitled to the benefit of Clergy who 
dothe refuse to accept the offers of a ladye, 
or who dothe in any wise treate her propo- 
sal withe slight or contumely.” 





Jaxvary, in Latin Junuarius, was so called from 
Janus. His temple in Rome was closed during 
peace, and opened at the commencement of war.— 
It gives a formidable conception of the: belligerent 
spirit of Paganism, to know that this temple was 
closed but six times during 800 years. Once in the 
reign of Numa; asecond time at the termination of 
the first Punic war; three times in the reign of Au- 
gustus ; and once in the reign of Nero. 


Now the sullen whirlwinds ring ; 
Trumpets of the cheerless king ! 
Hoary Winter from the North, 
Rushing in his grandeur forth, 
Forests groan beneath his feet, 
Round him sweeps the bitter sleet ; 
Like a giant spect'e’s pall ; 

But® kingly coronal, 

Where ten thousand star beams glow, 
Flashes round his frowning brow. 
Dead beneath the naked tree, 

Lies the bird, and lies the bee ; 
Bound in fetters chill and strong 
Silent steals the stream along ; 

Life o’er all the land is numb, 
Frozen, heartless, loveless, dumb. 





Offended Pride.—A ludicrous scene took 
place in High-street, Worcester. A coach 
passing along, had nearly run over a ser- 
vant girl, when the coachman called out, 
“Take care, Sally!” The girl, however, 
without attempting to escape the danger, 
looked up to the coachman with an air of 
offended pride, and said—* It is’nt Sally, 
or any such low, vulgar, and common stuff 
—its Amelia Ann.” 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





Important to the Ladies. —A very con- 
siderate medical writer begs to inform the 
fair sex, that by too active a use of their 
fans, they check perspiration, which pro- 
duces pimples, and an actual change of the 
complexion. 


POETRY. 





FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN. 
It was a mountain stream, and the leap 
Of its impatient waters bad worn out 
A channel in the rock, and wash’d away 
The earth that had upheld the tall old trees, 
"Till it was darken’d with the shadowy arch 
Of the o’er-leaning branches. Here and there 
It loiter’d in a broad and limpid pool, 
That circled round demurely, and anon 
Sprang violently over where the rock 
Fell suddenly, and bore its bubbles on, 
Till they were broken by the hanging moss, 
As anger with a gentle word grows czlm. 
In the spring-time, when the snows were coming 

down, 
And in the flooding of the autumn rains, 
No foot might enter there ; but in the bot 
And thirsty summer, when the fountains slept, 
You could go up its channel in the shade, 
To the far sources, with a brow as cool 
As in the grotto of an anchorite. 
Here, when an idle student, have I come 
And in a scoop of the gray rock laid down 
And mus’d unti! the eventide, or read 
Some fine old poet, till my nook became 
A haunt of fairy, or the passing flow 
Of water, to my spell-bewildei’d ear, 
Seem’d like the din of some gay tournament. 
Pleasant have been such hours; and though the 
wise 

Have said that I was indolent, and they 
Who taught me have reprov’d me that I play’d 
The truant in the “leafy month of June?— 
I deem it true philosophy, in him 
Whose spirit must be temper’d of the world, 
To loiter with these wayside comforters, 





THE WAKENING.—By Mrs. Hemans, 
** While day arises, that sweet hour of prime.” 


How many thousands are waking now ! 

Some to the songs from the forest bough, 

To the rustling of the leaves at the lattice-pane, 
To the chiming fall of the early rain. 

And some far out on the deep mild-sea, 

To the dash of the waves in their foaming glee, 
As they break into spray on the ship’s tall side, 
That holds through the tumult her path of pride. 


And some—oh! well may their hearts rejoice— 
To the gentle sound of a mother’s voice ; 

Long shall they yearn for that kindly tone, 
When from the board and the hearth ’tis gone. 
And some in the camp, to the bugle’s breath, 
And the tramp of the steed on the echoing heath, 
And the sudden roar of the hostile gun, 

Which tells that a field must e’er night be won. 
And some in the gloomy convict cell, 

To the dull deep note of the warning bell, 

As it heavily calls them forth to die, 

While the bright sun mounts in the laughing sky. 
And some to the peal of the hunter’s born ; 

And some to the sounds from the city borne : 
And some to the rolling of torrent floods, 

Far ’midst old mountains and solemn woods. 


So are roused on this chequer’d earth, 

Eaeh unto light hath a daily birth, 

Though fearful or joyous, thougb sad or sweet, 
Be the voices which first our upspringing meet. 


But oss must the sound be, and ove the call, 
Which from the dust shall awake us all ! 

Osx, though to sever’d and distant dooms— 
How shall the sleepers arise from their tombs ! 





—  -—— -= 





We shall feel much obliged to any of the ladies 
We have 
lost ten minutes of our precious life, and gained a 
head-ache in attempting to make light out of its 
darkness. When we read the first liné, we thought 
it meant the Partition of Turkey, and the third put 
us in mind of an author’s coat. What can it be ? 

{NV Y. Courier. 


who will solve the tollowing logograph. 


I’m wonderful, marvellous, all that’s uncommon, 

Some'imes I’m a man, and sometimes a woman ; 

When whole, I’m always a subject for wonder, 

So now please to guess at my parts when asunder. 

In the fens I’m an insect, in barns a small beast, 

Yo birds I'm a house, and I’m none of the least ; 

I catch fishes, make leather, hear all that is said, 

And Many a pair come to me to be wed FY 

Though with science oft coupled, I’m grim and 
look wild, 

And yet you will own I am far from a child : 

My pussions you see by what falls from my eyes, 

And my wrath is two-fuld, tho’ I’m known to be 
wise ; 

In revenge I’m a goddess, in the forest a deer, 

To one point of the compass I’m sure | can veer; 

In the nortb I’m a bridge, many travellers see, 

And nuns in the convent are guarded by me ; 

On board ship you may smell me, and see me all 
round, 

And then in your wake I am sure to be found; 

On the lace of your stays I’m on one end or both, 

I’m the emblem of industry, symptom of sloth. 

What the enemy sowed while the husbandman 
slept, 

What at dinner you do, and where fire is kept. 

You ride in me, ride on me, ride at me, nay more, 

You sometimes ride through me, I’m just ha a 
score ; 

I’m in dress like a Quaker, and always at hand, 

Beneath you when sitting, but not when you stand; 

Each morning you take me, each quarter you pay, 

To sailors at nudnight 1 oft show the way ; 

While blest with my presence you quietly lay ; 

I’m dispatch’d, I’m dissever’d, a gift of ‘crown’d 
land, 

In what boys do by heart, and what men do by hand; 

The sun is hke me, when be makes you his bow, 

And I’m sure ’twill be strange if you can’t guess me 
now. 





A MOTHER, 
Addressed to the Duchess of Devonshire, by Coleridge; 


You were a mother! That most holy name, 
Whicb heaven and nature bless, 

I may not vilely prostitute to those 

Whose infants owe them less 

Than the poor caterpillar owes 

Its gaudy parent fly. 

You were a mother! at your bosom fed 

The babes that loved you. You, with smiling eye, 
Kach twilight thought, each nascent feeling read, 
Which you yourself created. Ob, delight ! 

A second time to be a mother, 

Without a mother’s bitter groans— 

Another thought, and yet anotber, 

By touch, or taste, by looks or tones, 

O’er the growing sense to roll, 

The mother of your intant’s soul / 


——>——_— 
TO MY FRIEND. 


Oh, I will not allow those sad bodings ofgerrow 
To press on my mind, and destroy the repose 
That now hailows each feeling that rests in my ba- 

som, 
And shines on these hours that so rapidly close: 


No, each smile that beams from thee 
Sinks deep in my heart; 

And the love that springs for thee 
Shall never depart. 





